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fyeier- AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday. 
Bucks (Telephone : ycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, includin 

ostage, two half-yearly indexes and_two clot 

liedine cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Memorabilia. 


[’ the field of history are a multitude of 

things which can claim no more than a 
slight interest and importance—and yet, 
such as they are, the interest and importance 
are quite real and not evanescent. The April 
Cornhill has an example in point in Mr. 
J. R. Peddle’s paper ‘Sidelights on the 
Character of Queen Victoria.’ Not that 
the title is a strictly accurate one, for these 
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Forman contributes an article entitled 
‘A Pioneer of Richard Wagner in England ’ 
which tells us how Alfred Forman came to 


_make his English translations of the libretts 


| of Wagner’s operas. 


It was a generous 


undertaking prompted by Alfred Forman’s 


| distributed 


love and understanding of Wagner’s music, 


at 90, High Street, High Wycombe, | begun with ‘ Die Walkure.’ This first trans- 


lation he had printed and copies of it freely 
as an aid towards making 


_ Wagner known in England. His work was 


met by Wagner with warm appreciation ; 
and, in consequence he proceeded to the 
translation of the other libretti. The last 
to be done was the translation: of ‘ Tann- 


_hauser begun on July 3, 1919, and finished 


“lights ’’ strike the character of the Queen | 


directly. 


They are furnished by the care-_ 


fully treasured proofs of the Lives of Queen — 


Victoria 
Tulloch, proofs submitted by him to Her 
Majesty for her approval and correction. 
Her Majesty corrected much, and expunged 


more, especially in the account of her child- | 
“Not true,” “untrue ’’ she wrote 
in the margin beside | 


hood. 
again and again 
scorings out which swept away the better 
part of the unfortunate author’s pretty 
anecdotes. To take two examples, in the 
story of the accession, to his mention of the 
Princess being awakened the old Queen adds 
in the margin: ‘‘ by her mother, in whose 
room she slept ’’?; and then she dismisses 
with ‘‘ not true ’’ the description of her com- 
ing down to meet the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord Chamberlain in a loose 
white gown and shawl with ther hair down 
her back. And next, ‘‘ Quite untrue ’’ she 
says of those tears on the day of her procla- 
mation, hearsay of which drew forth Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s lines ‘‘God bless thee, weeping 
Queen.’’ 


Our correspondent Mr. 


and her husband, by Principal | 


| 


| 


W. Courthope | Boyle-Somerville ; 


on July 28, which has not yet been printed, 
though it has been finally revised. Alfred 
Forman died in December, 1925, in his 
eighty-sixth year. His work was well-known 
and highly appreciated by competent judges 
in the days when Wagner’s music was mak- 
ing its way in England, and testimony to 
his fame is even to be found in the pages 
of Punch. 


THE correspondent of The Times at Vienna 
writes that on March 29 Beethoven’s 
grave was visited by a British deputation 
and had wreaths laid upon it by represen- 
tatives of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. Sir Hugh 
Allen, official British representative at the 
Beethoven festival conducted the party. 


WE have received with pleasure the first 

number of Antiquity, a quarterly review 
of Archaeology, under the editorship of Mr. 
O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A.—a name well- 
known to the readers of ‘N & Q.’ The 
editorial notes outline a wide field to be 
surveyed, conterminous in fact with the 
modern study of man, whether this be by 
way of excavation of his long forgotten 
cities; or by examination of peoples stil! 
existing who in divers ways represent to us 
conditions of the past; or again re-tracing 
ancient paths of knowledge. It is also pro- 
posed to make a solid feature of reviews and 


to deal faithfully with rubbish which, 
because the serious reviewer rather con- 
temptuously ignores it, sometimes gets 


an undesirable hold on the popular mind. 
The papers of this first number are 
‘Lyonnesse’ by the Editor; ‘The Roman 
Frontier in Britain’ by Mr. R. G. Colling- 
wood; ‘Orientation’ by Vice-Admiral 
‘Stonehenge as an 


|| 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 
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Astronomical Instrument’ by Mr. A. P. 
Trotter; ‘Some Prehistoric Ways’ by Mr. 
R. C. C. Clay; ‘ Maori Hill-Forts’ by Mr. 
Raymond Firth; ‘The Danube Thorough- 
fare and the Beginnings of Civilization in 
Europe’ by Mr. V. Gordon Childe, and 
‘ Prehistoric Timber Circles’ by Mrs. M. E. 
Cunnington. In the ‘ Notes and News’ 
section, among several very interesting mat- 
ters, we particularly noted some paragraphs 
about certain clay tablets dug up at Glozel, 
which M. Salomon Reinach has pronounced 
to be undoubtedly neo-lithic, and to which 
we referred at ante p. 91. 
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The Editor of | 


‘ Antiquity ’’ has made personal investiga- | 
tion on the spot, and finds himself unable — 


to accept M. Reinach’s pronouncement. 


number of his review. Meanwhile those 


tions by the Abbé Breuil. 


He 
intends to publish his views in the next 

interested will find in L’Anthropologie xxvi. _ Two Hundred Years Ago. 
pp. 543-58 a report on the Glozel excava- | 


HE latest Bulletin of the Institute of | 


Historical Research continues the report 
of answers to the Questionnaire concerning 
the accessibility of archives. In Canada 
Ottawa allows access freely to archives down 
to 1870, Quebec to all archives, British 
Columbia to archives down to 1871. 
South Africa 1887 is the date down to which 
the archives are open. In the British 
West Indies, court records are open down 
to 1881, other records are available to date. 
The records of the Government of India at 
Calcutta are not freely accessible for re- 
search, nor are those of the Government of 
Bengal. Those of the United Provinces 
at Allahabad are open down to 1834; those 
at the Record Office at Bombay are freely 
open (from 1630) to bona fide historical 
students. The dates for Lahore, Madras 
and Nagpur are respectively from 1808 
to the present day ; down to a century ago, 
except revenue department records accessible 
only down to 1800; and 1782. 


HE excavations of the ‘‘ Oxford-Field ”’ 
Expedition at Kish for 1926—7 were closed 


In| 


on March 20. The great thing attained is a _ 
fairly assured expectation that next season’s | 


work will lay bare the secrets of the Kings 
of Kish. This expectation is based on indi- 
cations furnished by the discovery of a 
building of the most ancient kings with 
black and red pottery of a certain type, and 
a fragment of a fine marble bas-relief, which 
were found at a great depth, and go to show 
both that the city was of enormous age, and 
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that its culture was homogeneous with that of 
the known Sumerian, which stretched from 
India to the Euphrates. 


(N March 28 Sotheby’s began the sale of 

the final portion of the Britwell Library, 
On that day 221 lots were sold, and they 
realised £1,784 13s. They consisted chiefly 
of tracts and pamphlets, some of which had 
probably not yet been examined for at least 
one unexpected rarity has come to light, in 
that piece which Richard Steele wrote upon 
the death of Queen Mary: ‘ The Procession. 


_A Poem on Her Majesties Funeral. By a 
Gentleman of the Army.’ The folio 
volume containing that sold on March 


29, fetched £470. 


From 
The Britifh Journal. 
Saturpay, April 1, 1727. 
Thurfday being Maunday Thurfday, his 
Grace the Lord Archbifhop of York, 
Lord Almoner to the King, performed the 
Ceremony of wafhing the Feet of a certain 
Number of Poor at Whitehall, in Imitation 
of our Saviour’s Example of Humility. 
The Charity beftowed on this Occafion to 
each Lazar, is Wollen Cloth for one Suit, 
Linnen for two Shifts, Six Penny Loaves 
of Bread, Fifh in Wooden Platters, a Quart 
Bottle of Wine, and two red Leather Puries, 
one with as many fingle Pence as the King 
is years old, and the other with as many 
Shillings as Years of his Reign. 


The Affizes for the County of Surry began 
laft Week at Guilford, when above 70 Bills 


, of Indictment were found by the Grand 


Jury. On Saturday came on the Trial of 
the Perfon commonly called Rowley Powley, 
for the Murder and Robbery of Mr. John 
Cocock, a Farmer near Ryegate, on the 20th 
of December laft: ‘He had very little to 
fay for himfelf; and after a full Hearing, 
the Jury found him guilty. A Girl of about 
12 years old, being in Bed in the Room where 
he related the whole Affair to his Wife, 
and who was thought by them to be faft 
afleep, was the firft Difcoverer of him, and 
the chief Evidence by which he was con- 
victed, and to whom the Judge, at the Grand 
Jury’s Requeft, ordered one half of the 
Reward due for apprehending him. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE SO-CALLED SAXON CHURCH 
AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


“‘THE church of St. Laurence [at Brad- 

ford-on-Avon],’? says Bartholomew’s 
Gazetteer, ‘‘is the only perfect Saxon Church 
in England.’”’ From what source this state- 
ment is derived we need not pause to en- 
quire, but it reflects a belief which is almost 
universal. 


Nevertheless, the building in question is _ 


not Saxon; it has no connection with St. 
Laurence; and there is a strong presumption 
that it is not a church. 

This early building standing near the 
north side of the chancel of the parish 
church at Bradford-on-Avon is only 38 
feet long, a striking feature being the nar- 
rowness of its so-called chancel-arch, which 


is not more than 3 feet wide—the proper | 


width for a doorway. For at least two 


centuries before 1858, when the building is > 


said to have been ‘‘rescued from profana- 
tion’? (‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’) it had 
been used as a dwelling-house and school, 
and it contained an intermediate floor and 
fire-place, ‘‘ the chancel being recognised in 
what had been a two-storied cottage.’’? The 
earlier history of the building is unknown, 
and such evidence as we possess tends to 
show that from the first it was an inhabited 
dwelling. No burials have been discovered 
in the building; there are no monumental 
irscriptions, and no ancient records. 

As to the age of the building let Rick- 
man’s editor speak : 


The old church (now used as a school-house) | 


has most of the features of the class supposed 
to be Anglo-Saxon, but the masonry is remark- 
ably good, clean, and fine-jointed, and there 
is an arcade incised in the surface of the wall 
round the outside of the chancel; on either 
side of the chancel arch were also sculptured 
figures of angels. We know that neither fine- 
jointed masonry nor sculpture were in use in 
England or Normandy before the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it seems, on the whole, far more 
probable that the inhabitants of a remote 
country village continued to build after the 
fashion of their fathers, and that the actual 
date of the construction of this church is the 
heginning of the twelfth century, than that 
they were in advance of Prior Conrad at Can- 
terbury, or the builders of any other part of 


Europe, which must have heen the case if the! 


church was built in the eleventh century, or at 
any previous period.—‘ Styles of Architecture 
in England,’ ed. J. H. Parker, 1862, p. 94. 


As to Prior Conrad’s work at Canterbury, 

Mr. Parker says: 
| The evidence of Gervase is distinct that the 
chisel was not used in ‘‘ the glorious choir of 
Conrad” at Canterbury, consecrated in 1130, 
| nor is there any mark of the chisel to be 
' found in the existing remains of that choir; 
| the ornaments are all such as might very well 
| be executed with the axe or pick, and an 
| examination of them shews that they were so. 
| Some of the capitals have been carved after- 
| wards, where they were within easy reach; 
| and this was evidently a common custom, as 
| may be seen very distinctly in the early capi- 
| tals of the pillars in the vaulted substructure 
of the dormitory at Westminster, and in num- 
_berless instances both in England and France; 
| the difference between the parts that are within 

reach and those which are out of reach, and 
_ between those which were seen and those which 
were not seen, makes this very evident. — 
| Op. cit. p. 138. 

As to St. Laurence, William of Malmes- 
bury, about 1140 a.p., says that there was 
in his day an ecclesiola at Bradford which 
_Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne (640?—709) 
made in honour of the most holy Laurentius. 
But if we rely on Parker, an ecclesiola like 
the building on the north side of Bradford 
church could not have been built in the 
eighth or ninth century, and no more need 
be said. 

In all probability the building was not 
a church but a manor-house. About 1770 
Dr. Samuel Pegge, the great English anti- 
quary of the eighteenth century, said :— 


I have observed that our Churches generally 
stand South of the Manor-house; the occasion 
of which I suppose may be, that the Churches 
were built by the Lords of Manors, who gave 
that preference to the house of God, as to give 
/it a more honourable situation than their own 
dwellings.— Anonymiana,’ ii. 

Dr. Pegge gives no examples, but a few 
may be mentioned here. 

1. Spelman, in his ‘ Glossarium’ under 
the word curia, a manor-house, refers to the 
Book of Dunstable Priory, chapter i: ‘“‘Hen- 
ricus II totum manerium de Houcton dedit 
Ecclesiee S. Petri de Dunstaple . . . Et tunc 
Tuit curia et mansum capitale juxta Eccle- 
siam de Houcton ex parte de North.’”? This 
was Houghton Regis, a mile from Dunstable. 
Henry II reigned from 1154 to 1189. 

2. Encroaching on the south side of a 
circular mound called Berry Mount stands 
the church of Earls Barton. A “berry,” 
as the ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ shows, 
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is a manor house, and represents the dative | the larger room, and within the sloping 


case of burh. Here the southern half ot 
the mound has been cut away to make room 
for the church (See T. Davies Pryce in the 
Journal of the British Archwological Asso- 
ciation, 1901, pp. 140, 168). The tower of 
this church is the most interesting Saxon 
building in England. 
church has succeeded the ancient ‘berry ”’ 
or manor-house, and the church tower has 
taken the place of the circular mound. The 
manor house was north of the church, but 
no remains, save earthworks, exist. 

3. There is a great mound on the north 
side of Towcester church called Berry Mount 
Hill, otherwise Bury Hill. Another Berry 


In this case the. 


Mount Hill stands in a close north of the | 
churchyard of Culworth in Northampton-— 


shire. In both these cases the manor-house 
must have been north of the church. 

4. ‘Behind the parish church of Nigg, 
Kincardineshire, were to be seen about 1790 
the foundations of a building 90 feet long, 
called the Bishop’s House, and doubtless the 
remains of the old manor-place ’’—‘ Orig- 
ines Parochiales Scotiz,’ ii. p. 458. 

5. In Iceland, where British 
were largely continued or adopted, we have 
the same thing. In 1230 ‘‘ Arni the bishop 
bade John to come to him, and he went to 
the bishop’s manor, and had his lodging 
north of Christ’s church, where the priests’ 
houses ar3’’—‘ Sturlunga Saga,’ ed. Vigfus- 
son, i. p. 

6. ‘‘ Northward of the church fof Yard- 
ley Hastings] is the old Manor-house, now 
in ruins, but appearing from the remains 
of arches, with door-cases and  window- 
frames of stone, to be of great antiquity ’’— 
Bridges’ ‘‘ Northamptonshire,’ 1791, i. 
394. 

7. The manor-house of Eastbourne, 
Sussex, is on the north side of the church, 
and very near it. It is called the Old 
Parsonage, because the rectory was a manor. 


Norman work. 


customs | 


in. 


The building, which appears to be of the. 


sixteenth century, is in ruins. 

8. An example may be given from Ire- 
land. On the north side of the cathedral 
of Killaloe, co. Clare, is a very old and 
small stone-roofed building. It has been 
described as a church, but the people call 
it St. Flannan’s House—-a very significant 
name. It was in fact, a house which con- 
sisted of a smaller oblong building at the 
end of a larger, the doorway communicating 
between the two rooms, miscalled a chancel 


arch, being about 4 feet 6 inches wide. Above 


sides of its high roof, is an apartment with 
a window at each gable end. The whole 
building was 41 feet in length. It was an 
inhabited dwelling. like the so-called Cor- 
hg Chapel, but much ruder, and probably 
older. 

9. A hundred yards north of the church 
of North Elmham in Norfolk is a large 
earthwork with a circular mound as at Earls 
Barton. Within the earthwork is a ruined 
oblong building extending from west to east, 
with the foundation of a tower at the west 
end the foundations of a semi-circular apse 
at the east end. The Ordnance Surveyors 
have called this building a ‘‘Saxon ('‘athedral 
and Bishop’s Manor House,’’ and it is not 
surprising that it should have been taken 
for a church. Professor Baldwin Brown 
calls it ‘‘ a ruined church,’’ remarking that 
‘the whole building is encumbered by addi- 
tions and alterations of later date’’ (‘ The 
Arts in Early England’ ii. p. 221). Yet 
in 1387 the Bishop of Norwich obtained a 
licence to emnbattle and make a castle of this 
manor-house (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk ’).* The 
fact is that an early manor-house and an 
early church cannot be distinguished from 
each other architecturally. The one con- 
sisted essentially of hhall and chamber, the 
other of nave and chancel. And the manor- 
house, like the church, could have a_ lofty 
tower.—‘ Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda ” 
(Camden Soc.) p. 103. 

10. Rather less than 120 yards to the 
north-west of St. Peter’s church at Barton- 
on-Humber is another church called St. 
Mary’s, which is built on a mound. Both 
churches are ancient; St. Peter’s is a famous 
Saxon building, and St. Mary’s contains 
In 1891-2 the nave of St. 
Mary’s was altered, and the walls of an 
ancient building were found within it. They 
were about 5 feet think, 66 feet long, and 
24 feet apart. The north and south walls 
followed the lines of the pillars of the nave: 
the east end was on the line of the chancel 
step, and the west end about 3 feet east of 
the tower. St. Mary’s church never had 
any parochial endowment, the same clergy- 
man being incumbent of both churches to 
this day. The relative positions of the two 
churches, and the foundations of the older 
building found in St. Mary’s suggest that 
originally St. Mary’s was the lord’s hall or 


” 


* Plans and details are given in my ‘ Church 
and Manor,’ 1913, pp. 1-4. 
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manor house.—See Robert Brown’s ‘ Early 
History of Barton-on-Humber.’ 

“It is very difficult,’ said Hallam, writ- 
ing in 1818, ‘‘ to discover any fragments 
of houses inhabited by the gentry before 
the reign, at soonest, of Edward III, or 
even to trace them by engravings in the 
older topographical books” (‘State of 
Europe in the Middle Ages,’ chapter ix, 
part ii.). We might add that there are in 
Great Britain and Ireland a considerable 
number of ancient buildings containing 
upper rooms and fireplaces which have been 
called churches or chapels when in fact they 
were originally dwelling-houses. A good 
example is Steetley Chapel in Derbyshire, 
where the so-called nave and chancel were 
surmounted by an upper story, and where 
there is a long bolt-hole for the door whereby 
the occupants could bolt themselves in. This 
building, with its pagan decorations, has 
also been ‘‘rescued profanation.’’ 
Another example is Winwall House, other- 
wise Winwall Chapel, in Norfolk. 

There is no evidence that the building 
hehind the church at Bradford-on-Avon was 
itself a church. 

8S. O. Appy. 


ANTHONY STAFFORD. 
(See ante, p. 219). 


THEN Randolph published his ‘ Jealous 

Lovers’ in 1632, he prefaced it with poems 
to his chief friends, among them Anthony 
Stafford, whose sharp critical judgment 
would have improved his work if he had 
had time to consult him. Stafford had 
probably known Tom Randolph from a child. 
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trouble to the wild young poet. He had 
probably promised Randolph that, if he 
would accompany him to Berkeley Castle, 
he would recommend him to his own patron. 
And so we have Randolph’s beautiful Ode, 
‘To Master Anthony Stafford to hasten him 
into the country.’ The poet dwells on the 
joys that lie before them: 


More of my dayes 

I will not spend to gain an Idiot’s praise; 
Or to make sport 

For some slight Punie of the Innes of Court, 
Then, worthy Stafford, say, 

How shall we spend the day? 
With what delights, 
Shorten the nights? 

When from this tumult we are got secure; 
Where mirth with all her freedome goes, 
Yet shall no finger loose :* 

Where every word is thought, and every 

thought is pure... 


And when we meane 

To tast of Bacchus blessings now and then, 
And drink by stealth 

A cup or two to noble Barkleys health, 
T’ll take my pipe and try 
The Phrygian melody; 
Which he that hears 
Lets through his ears 

A madnesse to distemper all the brain. 
Then [ another pipe will take 
And Dorique musique make, 


‘Vo civilize with graver notes our wits again. 


I have failed to find proof that Randolph 
was actually with Stafford at Berkeley 
(‘astle.t But there is a poem in Sir Charles 
Firth’s Harflett MS. which I believe to be 
Randolph’s, in celebration of the recurrence 
of the wedding day of Sir Robert Coket 
and this wife Lady Theophila, Lord Berke- 


_ ley’s sister, and this, if I am right, would 


Randolph’s father was steward to Lord | 
Zouch, and Lord Zouch’s estates about 


Harringworth and Bulwick were in the < 


neighbourhood of Blatherwycke. It is only | 


some long family friendship which can 
account for what seems to us strange in the 


close relationship about 1633 or 1634 of the | 
brilliant rollicking young poet, who had left | 


‘Cambridge for the theatrical world of Lon- 
don and had suffered in health from the 
worries of an unsuccessful venture and from 
the conviviality in which he had tried to 
«dvown his cares, and the rather dull 
moralist, his senior by eighteen years, 
Anthony Stafford. But just as Lord Berke- 
ley had been a protecting god to Stafford, 
so, it would seem, Stafford was a help in 


* Randolph’s loss of a finger “in a fray” is 


well known. 


+ It is tempting to suppose that Randolph’s 
Kclogue on the noble Asemblies revived on 
Cotswold Hills * was written at this time and 
that Thenot, who tells of the martial game he 
had seen in Spain, stands for Anthony Stafford. 
T still think that Thenot may be Stafford, but 
1 believe the poem to have been written at an 
earlier date. 


tSir Robert was the eldest son of the famous 
lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. He died 19 July, 
1653, aged 67, when Dorothy Osborne wrote 
archly: “‘ IT have no more heart to go to Epsom 
since Sir Robert Cook died. Ah, that good old 
man, I would so fain have had him, but I 
have no luck to them, they all die. If he 
would have married me first and then have 
died, ’*t would not have grieved me half so 
much as it does now,” 
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show that Randolph had had an introduc- 
tion to Lord Berkeley’s family. Randolph’s 
half-brother (more exactly, stepmother’s 
son), Richard West of Christ Church, per- 
haps inherited the friendships Randolph 
had made, as after Lady Theophila’s death 
in 1643 he wrote ‘A Panegyric on L 
Theophila Coke to Sir Robert Coke’ and 
‘A Postscript to George, Lord Berkeley.’* 

Randolph, however, was not long, if at 
all, in Lord Berkeley’s service. He was 
given the post of tutor to the young sons 
of Anthony Stafford’s nephew, William 
Stafford of Blatherwycke, and died in his 
house on 17 March, 1634/5 before he had 
completed his thirtieth year. 


Stafford’s next books were dedicated, not | 
had perhaps now | 
These were | 


to Lord Berkeley, but to his sister, Lad 
Theophila Coke, who 
taken him into her service. 
‘The Day of Salvation . . 
the private meditation of a. . 
Good Friday last. 


. written for 
. Lady on 


The Life, and Death of our Blessed Lady 
. .. By Anth. Stafford Gent.’ 1635. They 
were alike dedicated ‘‘To the most happy 
Mistresse of all imaginable Graces which 
beautifie and ennoble both body and minde, 
the Lady Theophila Coke”. . . 
service next to that of God, I justly glory 
in, it being the only Honour now left Your 
Ladiships most humble, loyall Servant.” 
‘The Femall Glory,’ while complimenting 


Lady Theophila on her knowledge of lan- ' 


guages, implies at the same time Stafford’s 
own linguistic range: ‘‘ Had I written to 
your Ladiship in the Roman Language, the 
French, the Italian, or the Spanish, they had 
beene almost as familiar to you as this your 
native Tongue, in which you are Mistresse 
of so great an Elegancy, that no words are 


so fit as your owne to eternize you owne. 


actions.’’§ 

* Rawl. Poet. MS., 246, fo. 40. 

+I suppose this is the book which was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register, 13 April, 
1635, as ‘ Upon the bloudy sacrifice of Christ or 
his death and passion, a homilie by Anthony 
Staffoar), gent.’ 

{ Entered on the Stationers’ Register 12 Sep.. 
1635, as ‘The femall glory or the life and 
death of the blessed virgin Mary.’ 


‘The Precedent of Female Perfection.’ ete. 

§ He had himself quoted Italian in ‘ Staffords 
Niobe,’ 1611, p. 129, and he writes in the 
Apology for this work B xxxv, that he had read 
the Book of Common Prayer “ both in Italian 
and French.” 
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By Anthony Stafford | 
Gent’ 1635+ and ‘ The Femall Glory, or) 


** whose | 


Wood says | 
that the book is “in another impress ” intitled 


Apri. 2, 1927. 


| The facts of the Virgin’s life given in the 
| Gospels are meagre enough, but Stafford 
/embellishes his story with accretions from 

all sources, and writes in rhetorical and 
, flowery language and in a strain oi adora- 
| tion more to be expected in a Catholic than 


ady in a member of a Reformed Church. Lady 


'Theophila herself was not a Catholic—she is 
_said to have defended the Church of Eng- 
land manfully against her Papist, and not 
very reputable, sister-in-law, Lady Purbeck.* 
| Rut it is clear that she and provavly Staf. 
| ford himself, if we are to take him as sin- 
cere, had followed Laudian teaching as far 
| as it would go. 

The work was introduced by a number 
of poems in praise of the Virgin:—(1) 
Latin pcems on the different clauses of 
Gabriel’s_ salutation by W. A. (William 
Alabaster?); (2) ‘The Ghyrlond of the 
Blessed Virgin Marie’ and ‘ The Reverse’ 
by B. I. (Ben Jonson?t); (3) ‘A Pane- 
gyricke, &c.’ by T. M. (Thomas Masters of 
New Coll2ge?); (4) ‘ Another Panegyricke 
&c,’ of a lighter kind, beginning ‘‘I doe 
not tremble when I write’’ which is anony- 
mous, but which I believe to have been 
thrown off by Randolph at Stafford’s request 
—it has great likeness to MRandolph’s 
Epithalamium to G. Goring,’ and (5) also 
anonymous, ‘A Panegyricke dedicated to 
the eternall Memory and glorious Fame of 
the B.V.M.’ which Stafford afterwards 
acknowledged to be his own.§ His author- 
ship night easily have been detected, if he 
had not confessed it. 

It was natural that ‘The Femall Glory ’ 
should be attacked as teaching Roman doc- 
trine. This was done by the Puritan Henry 
' Burton in a book ‘ For God and the King. 
The Summe of two Sermons preached on 
5 November last [1636] in St. Matthews 

Friday Street’ (1636). For this Burton 
was arraigned before the Star Chamber, 
and, his case unheard, was deprived of his 
degrees and benefice, and condemned to lose 
his ears, and suffer imprisonment for life, 
without access of his wife or friends, or the 
use of pen, ink and paper—a_ barbarous 
sentence for which Laud gave the Court his 

* R. West, in his Elegy on Lady Theophila 
mentioned above, says: 

* She and her sister argued with such art 

~ 4 seem’d Reynolds & the other 
art. 

+ These poems are ascribed to Jonson by Dr. 
Herford and Mr. Percy Simpson. 


tSee ‘Review of English Studies,’ If. 143. 
§ See his ‘ Apology,’ p. xxv. 
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| 
“hearty thanks.’’ Meanwhile Dr. Heylin, This Apology tells us a good deal about 
one of Laud’s henchmen, justified Stafford’s | Anthony Stafford. He glories to be a mem- 
book in ‘A Briefe and Moderate Answer’ ber of ‘‘ this University’? (of Oxford) and 
(1637) and another, Christopher Dow, in is often conversant with the President and 
‘Innovations unjustly charged’ (1637).* | Fellows of St. John’s College over which 
After this, one would think there was no | both Laud and Juxon had themselves pre- 
more to be said, but Stafford himself in 1637 | sided. (This suggests that he was at this 
or 1638 wrote ‘A Just Apology or, a Vindi- | time living much at Oxford.) ‘“‘ Being by 
cation of a Booke entituled The Female | many tyes obliged to a most virtuous and 
Glory from the false and malevolent Asper- | learned Lady of this Land,” he had thought 
sions cast uppon it by Henry Burton, of | he could present her with nothing more 
late deservedly censured by ye Starr’ Cham- | acceptable than the Lives of the Female 
ber.’ Dedicated to William [Laud] Lord Saints, and had naturally begun with one 
Archbishop of Canterbury and William | of the Blessed Virgin. Though the luritans 
[Juxon], Lord Bishop of London, ‘‘ His | found her picture in the frontispiece as 
most honour’d and singular good Lords” terrible as ‘‘ 2 Lanscippe with a May-pole 
by ‘‘ Anthony Stafford, Gent.” in it,” he had himself seen her images hung 
This Apology, written out as if for the up “in most of the Lutheran Churches in 
press, is preserved in Queen’s College, Ox- Christendome.’”? As against the Puritan 
ford+ and has never been published except horror of Sunday amusements, he says he 
with the reprint of Stafford’s ‘Femall had lived two years in their mother-church 
Glory,’ brought out by the Rev. Orby Ship- of Geneva where it was the custom ‘‘ from 
ley in four editions between 1860 and 1868. after Dinner till Sermon tyme and again 
T have used the first of these editions in from after Sermon till Night to play at 
which the editor is anonymous. Bowles, Nine-pinnes, Palle-Malle, a game 
Stafford acknowledges that his friends had they so calle, and to shoote in Gunns, and 
dissuaded him from answering Burton. He ‘rosse-bowes.”’ 
felt bound, however, to vindicate himself Stafford is, or poses as, an ultra-Laudian. 
to the Archbishop and Bishop. This, how- fe has not the faintest realization of the 
ever, is not a satisfactory account of the growing strength of the opposition to Charles 
work, inasmuch as after a short refutation and the Archbishop. The King, great in 
of Bartoa’s charges he goes on to a long other respects, is ‘‘ greatest of all in the 
attack on Puritans,} which would have been [ove of his People.” He tells Laud and 
out of place in en Apology intended only Juxon that he hears ‘‘theise Enemies cf 
for the eye of the two dignitaries. He saw God and his Church daily exclaime against 
an opportunity, I have no doubt, of securing your cruelty,” but malice may pry into 
a little more patronage by espousing Laud’s {heir actions and never “ espy the least 
quarrel, and fully intended to publish the blemish in them.” ‘In your Judications, 
Apology, though the never actually did so. Impartiality holds the scales.” The chas- 
Probably events marched too fast for him. | tisements of the Star-Chamber on the 
: , authors of libellous suggestions are far below 
on the Stationers’ the merit of their crimes. He recommends 
Wool says he once saw it in a 4to_MS. hanging-up one of their 
(perhaps the same) in the Library of Dr. Thos. Printers” and appealing to the Unite 
Barlow (Provost of Queen’s 1657, Bishop of Provinces to check libellous printing there. 
Lincoln 1675) given to him by Sir John Birken- ‘‘To threaten the Writers onely with loss 
head (author of Mercurius Aulicus, the Royal- of Rares will never be a meane to make them 
ist journal published at Oxford, 1642-5). abstaine from libelling. Tt would bee a 
on thes ignorance amd detest” greater Tosse m their esteem fo have thei 
against the Prayer-Book, “the most perfecte tongues cut or their teeth beaten out 
forme of Prayer any Church can produce,” | ‘‘ The most compendious way of confuting 
their opposition to Episcopacy, their refusal to | theise Wranglers is to give them the lye. 
kneel at the name of Jesus, “ the sound of | Tf my Vote might passe, T would first have 


the | them answered by Westminster Schollars, 
athers, they diso eir professed soverei : Bee, 

when he the sur next by Eaton, and soe successively by all 
and to read to their congregations his book | the Free-schooles throughout the land. 
which tolerates lawful recreations on the Sab-| (If Stafford was himself at Westminster. 
bath. they teach deposition of Kings. as this sentence suggests, that would he 
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another link between him and Randolph.) | 

He protests his loyalty to the Church of | 
England. ‘‘ Had I debased her [the Virgin] | 
all] 1 could, [these Simplicians] had extoll’d 
mee to Skies: or had I superstitiously 
idolatriz’d her, the Papists had Foth magni- | 
fied and advanced mee ; whereas (keeping the | 
middle) I am cryed down by both the ex- | 
tremes. But I loath all Preferment that 
must be acquired by swimming against the 
Streame of that Church from whom I ieceived 
the first Principles of my Religion, w*" till 
death, I will preserve entyre.”’ 

Anthony Stafford’s last work was a tribute 
to the memory of the head of his house, 
Henry, 14th Baron Stafford, who had died 
in 1637, at the age of 16. And so we have 
“Honour and Vertue, Triumphing over the 


Grave . . . Exemplified in . . . Edward 
Lord Stafford lately deceased: the last 
Baron of that Illustrious Family.’ ... By 


Anth. Stafford his most humble Kinsman. 
London 1640.* The book was dedicated to 
the Earl and Countess of Arundel. After 
Stafford’s tedious moralizing, comes a series 
of elegies contributed by John Beaumont, 
Will. Cartwright, Richard West (Ran- 
dolph’s half-brother), various members of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and Anthony 
Stafford himself. 

How little Anthony knew of his noble 
kinsman is shown by the fact that he calls 
him ‘‘ Edward”’ (the name of the young 
lord’s father and grandfather) instead of | 
‘* Henry.’’ (The Elegies, where they mention | 
him, do the same, probably through <An- | 
thony’s error). He also gives his age as | 
14, whereas it seems to have been 16, and 
he states that the was the last Baron of his 
line, which was not the case. 

Stafford’s final appearance is as plaintiff | 
in a law-suit. His nephew, William Staf- 
ford of Blatherwycke, had died on 4 July, 
1637, leaving his son Edward, then aged 14 
years and nearly four months, a ward of 
the King, who conferred the wardship on 
the boy’s relative, Sir Hatton Farmor.t | 
Edward died soon after and Sir Hatton’s , 
‘ward was now the next brother, Charles. | 
Then Sir Hatton died and Charles became | 
the ward of Sir Hatton’s widow, Anne, Lady | 
Farmor. Early in 1641 ‘‘ Anthony Stafford | 
of Bletherwicke, Northants, one of the’ 
sonnes of John Stafford of Bletherwicke,’’ 

* The Imprimatur is dated 9 Aug., 1639, and 
the entry on the Stationers’ Register. 12 Ang. 

+ William Stafford’s mother was Elizabeth. 
dau. of Sir Geo. Farmor. 
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instituted a suit in the Court of Wards 
against Lady Farmor and Charles Stafford. 
He represented that his father, John Staf- 
ord, ‘‘ haveinge many younger Sonnes and 
intending to every of them some competency 
of maintenance,’ by deed 2 March 30 Eliz. 
(1588) granted Anthony an annuity of 40 
pounds out of the manor of Middleton (or 
Milton) Keynes, Bucks, to be paid yearly 
at or in the porch or door which standeth 
on the south side of the parish church of 
Milton on every 25th March and 29th Sept. 
after John Stafford’s death; that John’s 
son, Sir William’ (d. 1606) constantly paid 
the annuity, and his son William paid it 
till about six years before his death when 
‘‘ falling into some dislike with your sup- 


_ pliant by reason of some unkindnesses be- 


tween them* and knowinge that your sup- 
pliant had noe meanes to prosecute suites 
at law ’’ he ceased to pay; that the said 
William and Elizabeth his wife by fine and 
recovery conveyed lands in Milton Keynes 
of the annual value of £400 to the said Wil- 
liam and this heirs, and since his death on 
4 July, 1637, all the residue had come to 
his heir (now Charles Stafford): that the 
Inquisitio post mortem had been held 
without Anthony’s privity; and that Sir 
Hatton, and now Anne, Lady Farmor, 
refused to pay the arrearages due at William 
Stafford’s death and to make allowance for 
the annuity. He therefore prayed that the 
annuity might be paid, ‘“‘ the same beinge 
the whole fortune and meanes of livelihood 
hee hath to maintaine him in his old age,” 
and that Lady Anne and the ward might 


_be commanded to appear and answer the 


premises.t ‘‘ The Answeare of Anne Lady 
Farmor guardian of Charles Stafford ’’ was 
taken at Etrington (Ettington?) before 


- Robert Wickens and Thomas Kimboulds on 


17 May, 1641, and in this Lady Farmor 
professed to know nothing about the annuity 
and arrears claimed and prayed the Court 
to determine the matter.t Depositions of 
witnesses to the truth of Anthony Stafford’s 
statements were taken at Kettering on 13 
Sept. before the same Court.§ But that is 
all we know, and we can only hope that 
Anthony got his rights. 

We hear no more of Stafiord after this, 


* Tt is surprising to find that Anthony and 
William Stafford were on bad terms at the 
time when Randolph left one for the other. 

+ St. Pap. Dom Chas. T., vol. 443 (Cal. p. 415). 

Ibid. vol. 480 (Cal. p. 590). 

§ Ibid. vol. 486 (Cal. p. 212). - 
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though the ‘ D. N. B.’ says that he is known 
to have been alive in 1645. 


time*of the Civil Wars. 


worth the attention we have given him, and 


yet there must be many who, after reading | 


Anthony a. 
Wood says that he had heard he died at the | 


low of the College, who died this Morning in 
the College, after a few days’ Illness. He took 
his Master of Art’s Degree, Febr. 5, 1666, and 
that of Bach. & Dr. of Civil Law, June 13, 1678. 


He was a Man that loved to get Money, but 
it may be thought that Stafford is hardly | i 7 -/ 


Randolph’s exquisite ode on the longed for | 
pleasures of the country, have wished, as | 


I have done, to know more of the ‘‘ Master 
Anthony’? to whom it is addressed. The 
picture called up by our search is not ex- 
hilarating. It is that of a younger brother 
unhappier even than the generality of 
younger brothers in the seventeenth century, 


his day darkened at its opening by shame 


and sorrow for which he was not account- | 


able, and driven to depend through a celi- 


bate life on the precarious help of patrons, | 


earned by the writing of a series of con- 


we get of Stafford in Lady Theophila’s letter 
is that of a man zealous in his lord’s service 
and eager to oblige, and we may credit him 
with a laudable effort to save Tom Randolph 
from the dangers to which his bright wit 
and loveable nature exposed him in London. 
We remember that there had been a time 
when he himself consumed the night in riot. 


was, however, very kind to his poor Relations. 
There is this Story going of him, that some 
of the College talking once of doing something 
by way of Benevolence or Generosity, upon 
some publick Account, & he asking for what 
reason, it was answered, to do good to Pos- 
terity.  Posterity, says the Dr., What good 
will Posterity do for us? 
B. Swanzy. 
INES WRITTEN BY WALTER SCOTT 
WHEN <A CHILD.—The subjoined 
extract from an original letter will be found 
at P. RR. O., C.O. 53/4 Feb. 1, 1837:— 
‘* The following lines were written by Walter 
Scott when he was between ten and eleven 
years of age, and while he was attending 


| the High Sel in Edinburgh. His master 
ventionally religious books. But the glimpse 


| acknowledged he spoke truly. 


Stafford’s moralizings and pietizings may | 
have been to some extent insincere, a device | 


for replenishing an empty purse. But his 
heart seems to have been sound, except where 
Puritans were concerned, and for Ran- 
dolph’s sake we may think of him kindly 
though we decline to read him. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


A FORE-RUNNER OF SIR BOYLE 

ROCHE.—Sir. Josiah Barrington, in 
his ‘Personal Recollections,’ has put on 
record a famous blunder by Sir Boyle Roche, 
in these words:—‘‘ What, Mr. Speaker,’ 
said he, ‘‘ and are we to beggar ourselves 
for fear of vexing posterity! Now I would 
ask the honourable gentleman, and_ this 


still more honourable House, why we should | 


put ourselves out of our way to do anything 
for posterity: for what has posterity done 
for us??? 

Two generations before Sir Boyle’s day, 
almost the same remark was made. In that 


there had spoken of him as a remarkably 
stupid boy, and his mother with grief 
She saw him 
one morning in the midst of a tremendous 
thunder storm standing still in the street, 
and looking at the sky. She called to him 
repeatedly, but he remained looking upwards 
without taking the least notice of her. 
When he returned into the house she was 
very much displeased with him: ‘ Mother,’ 
he said, ‘I could tell you the reason why I 
stood still, and why I looked at the sky if 
you would only give me a pencil.’ She gave 
him one, and in less than five minutes, he 
laid a bit of paper on her lap with these 
words written on it :— 

“Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole. 
It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly. 
Thy voice directs them through the vaulted 


SKY; 

Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments 

fear.’ 

The old lady repeated them to me herself, 
and the tears were in her eyes: for I really 
believe, simple as they are, that she values 
these lines, being the first effusion of her 
son’s genius, more than any later beauties 


which have charmed all the world besides.’’ 


marvellous collection of early eighteenth — 


century gossip, the diaries 
Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, we find the 
following under date Feb. 27, 1722/3. 

This afternoon, at one Clock, Magd. Coll. 


of Thomas 
| chester. 


zreat Bell went for Dr. Thomas Stafford, Fel- | 


E. H. Farrsrotuer. 


AHOMET AS A SURNAME.—A recent 

press report mentions a case of accidental 

poisoning which occurred at Ancoats, Man- 

r. The victims were a John Mahomet 

and his family. This is surely a very 
peculiar surname for an English family. 
H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


* ROTECORAYE ”: AN OLD ENGLISH 
GAME.—In his ‘Summa _ Predican- 
tium,’ an English Dominican, John de> 
Bromyard, writing in Latin in the second , 
half of the fourteenth century, mentions 
(s.v. ‘Gloria’) a contemporary game 
thus:—‘‘ All these boast as do those who, 
in the game which is called ‘ Botecoraye,’ 
boast that they are within, when never-the- 
less a slight pull [parvus tractus] shows 
them to be outside, and he who believes him- 
self to be outside is within.’ 
Can any reader identify this pastime? 


The name of the game given is spelt in 
various ways in the printed editions 
(foreign) of the ‘Summa.’ But I have 


taken what is likely to be the best reading 
from B. M. MS. Royal 7 E. 4, originally 
in the library of Rochester Priory, the 
earliest manuscript of the work available. 
Neither Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, nor 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes of the Eng- 
lish People ’ give any hint of it. 
G. R. Owsrt. 

St. Albans. 

ILLIAM LLOYD, A GRADUATE OF 
CAMBRIDGE.—Would some reader 
who has access to Venn’s ‘ Alumni’ kindly 
inform ine what are the details therein con- 
cerning the following :—‘‘ William Lloyd, 
B.A. Trinity College, 1739, and M.A. 1743,” 
Also “‘ William Lloyd, B.A. Jesus College, 
1739, and M.A. 1754.”’ T think one of these 
men was a son of a lay-clerk at Bangor 
Cathedral, and I want to confirm my 

surmise. 

T. Lircutp Jones. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 

[The entries required are as follows: 

Lloyd, William. Adm. sizar (age 18) at 
Trinity, Feb. 20, 1735-6. S. of William. of | 
Flint. School, Beauman’s (Mr. _ Prians). 
Matric. 1736; B.A. 1789-40: M.A. 1743. 

Lloyd, William. Adm, sizar at Jesus, July 2. 
1736. Of Trallwyn, Carnarvon. Matric. 1736: 
Scholar; B.A. 1739-40; M.A. 1754. Perhaps ord. 
deacon (Norwich, Litt. dim. from Bangor) 
Mar. 1739-40. One of these names R. of Sad- 
dington, Leics., 1768-77.] 


HILDREN OF WILLIAM RUFUS.— 
In her ‘Lives of the Bachelor Kings 

of England,’ Agnes Strickland says that 
“William Rufus left two sons by some 
cbscure woman. The name of only one of 
them, Berstrand, has survived.”” Reference 
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is made to ‘‘Chronicle of W. Thorne; 

Baleer.’’ What else is known concerning 

these children of William Rufus? 
TREFOIL, 


GLINTON MAUND, FELLOW  O} 
MERTON COLLEGE, 1660.—In Guil- 
tim's ‘ Heraldry’ p. 374 the following note 
occurs :—‘‘ Azure, on a Bend argent, be- 
tween two Eagles display’d or, three mascles 
of the Field, was born by Clinton Maund, 
M.A., and Fellow of Merton College, bort 
in the county of Fermanagh in Ireland, the 
son of a Lady, but descended of a gentile 
Family of his Name at Chesterton, near 
the Market Town of Bister, in the county 
of Oxon. He died in his Chambers at 
Merton College the 4th of December, 1660, 
and was buried in Merton College Choir.’ 

Is anything further known of this indivi- 
dual, and what is the significance of ‘“ son 
of a Lady, but descended of a gentile Family 
of his Name ’’? 

The authority for the above seems to have 
been ‘MS of Ant. a Wood’s Remarks de 
Com. Oxon, p. 99.” 


ARKER FAMILY.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the present representatives of 
‘ Richard Parker, clergyman, of Oxford- 
shire, died 1778.’’ He is said to have had 
a son, Joseph, who was the father of ‘‘ the 
Revd. Edward Parker, living 1879,” and 
another son John, who was the father of 
‘John Henry Parker, ©.B., of Oxford, 
living in 1879.” 
P. D. M. 


‘EVENTEENTH CENTURY EAR-PIECE 

—I have a book—‘ Memoirs’ of Count 
de Rochefort—printed for ‘‘ John Sturton 
near Sergeant’s Inn in Chancery Lane and 
for A. Borville at the Dyal against St. Dun- 


_ stan’s Church in Fleet Street, 1696.” 


On p. 248 is the following: 

The Elector (of Brandenburgh) would make 
me dine with him. . . There was a comical 
sort of fellow at the Table, who had introduced 
himself into favour by mounting a Strange 
Kind of Instrument. [ know not what to call 
it, but by clapping it to another Man’s ear. 
you might speak to him at a distance yet 
nobody hear you. 

Now what was it? 


Dumas has used this book for his ‘ Three: 
Musketeers.’ I gave 6d. for it some 40 years 
ago at a bookstall in Farringdon Road. 

Martin D. W. LEviEn. 


Aprit 2, 1927. 
A CABLNET MAKER'S CUSTOM.—A | 
correspondent of the Newcastle Daily | 
Journal and North Star recently related — 
that some South of England friends had | 
had a sofa re-upholstered, and that during | 
the process there was found, tucked inside | 
the cushions, a hhalf-sheet of paper stained 
with age containing the following declara-— 
tion :— 
This sofa was made at the manufactory of 
Mef{srs. Hume and Chipchase by James Chip- 


» chase, cabinet-maker; Joseph Whitby Cuth- | 


pertson, upholsterer; and french polished by | 
Thos. Elliot. Newcastle-on-Tyne, November, 
1843. 

Was this procedure usual in the early 
nineteenth century? If so, when was it 
discontinued ? 

H. Askew. 


LACES IN MR. ARNOLD BEN- 
NETT’S NOVELS: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT.—It is usually easy to identlfy 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s places. I am in doubt, © 
however, as to the following, and should be — 
glad of information: Ladderedge Hall; 
Stockbrook; Axe. 
They occur in ‘These Twain’ and evidently 
are in the country some distance north from 
the Five Towns. H 


WiLLiaAM SAVERY’S ‘JOURNAL OF 
A VISIT TO [IRELAND IN 1797-8.’— | 
1 should be glad to know to what family 
of Savery the William Savery belonged | 
who wrote a journal of his visit to Ireland 
in 1797—8, mentioned in the latest number | 
of the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, and referred to at ante p. 146 
Any particulars respecting him would be 
gratefully received. 


Lronarp C. PRIcE. 


AUPASSANT QUERY.—In which col- 
lection of Maupassant’s short stories does 
‘Le Horla’ occur? 
A. L. 
PINNIGAN.—Can any leader give me 
information concerning the above name, 
which is of Irish origin? 
C. J. FrNniean. 
RiGHt PROPORTION OF WEIGHT TO 
HEIGHT: TABLE WANTED.—I- 
want to obtain a table of height and weight | 
of persons giving the proportion of what 
weight should be pac to the height? 
I have seen this tabulated, but cannot tell 
what book of reference the information was 
in. 


An Svsscriser. 
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UILDFORD TAPESTRIES.—ILllustra- 
tions of seventeenth century tapestry, 
‘‘from the Guildford looms,’’ representing 
the four elements, were published in a New 
York journal, the Spur, in January. Is 
anything further known of tapestry products 
in this Surrey town? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
UCKING POND MEWS, PICCADILLY. 
—Is this Mayfair Mews the site of an 
old English popular form a bucolic punish- 
ment, as its name implies? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


GUNDELL.—In the course of re- 


searches | have found members of three 
branches of Cundell who claim descent from 
Henry Cundell, or Condell, Shakespeare’s 
friend. After his death in 1627 it is on 
record that his widow owned shares in the 
two theatres in London, but there is no 
mention of children. 

The name takes its origin from the parish 
in the diocese of Ripon, but there is not 
a single entry of it in the Cundall register. 
‘Lhe first on record is Willelmus De Cundall, 
1379, ‘ P.T. Yorks,’ p. 298. Harrison says 
the parish was probably the ‘‘ Royal Dale,’’ 
-—Cyne dael. 

In a Newcastle journal of 150 years ago 
is mention that ‘‘John Cundell has come into 
an estate handed down in the family for 
760 years.’’ One of the sons of this family, 
William Cundell married Barbara Green, in 
Whitechapel, and eventually settled in New- 
bury. Barbara Cundell, née Green, is buried 
under the communion table of Newbury 
church. It is from this marriage, I think, 


all of the name in the neighbouring counties 


have sprung, no matter what the spelling. 
Can any reader confirm this? 
Ernest CUNDELL. 
[Our correspondent may be referred to the 
“D. N. BY’ for the few particulars known of 
the children of Henry Cundell.] 


EV. JOHN OWEN.—This brilliant 

Academy reviewer, and author, who pos- 

sessed a splendid library, was Rector cf East 

Anstey, Devon. He was born in Cardigan- 

shire. Can it be stated where, with date 
of birth—also year of demise ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
WANTED.—Whence is the follow- 


ing:—“ And the Sybil [sic] you know. I 
saw her with my own eyes at Cume, hanging in 


'a jar; and when the boys asked her, ‘ What 


would you, Sybil?’ She answered, ‘I would 


die.’ ” 
G. S, G. 
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THE CIVIC MACE 
(clii. 170, 214). 


ERHAPS a more conclusive answer to 

this query may be found in the records of 
the ancient borough of Totnes, Devonshire ; 
which although in all probability granted 
its municipal rights by Richard I, soon after 
London, for services rendered in the prepara- 
tion of the fleet for the Third Crusade which 
assembled in the Dart, has never attained 
the importance of a city. The mace of New- 


castle-upon-Tyne has been in use since 1687, | 


we are told. In 1431 John Shapwyck, Mayor 
‘of Totnes, addressed a letter to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, then Chancellor of Eng- 
land, requesting that three men, named, be 
summoned for assault for taking from him 
King’s mase and otherwise deposing 
him. This is the first actual mention of a 
mace at Totnes; but an outward and visible 
‘sign of authority, which like the mace of Sir 
William Walworth of London in 1381, in 
Wat Tyler’s insurrection, could on occasion be 
felt, was undoubtedly necessary, for law and 
order had to be maintained. In 1364 at 
Totnes a record witnesses that the dignity 
of Mayor, Bailiff and Constables was fully 
upheld. In 1405 a fine of 40d. was inflicted 
for openly defaming the Mayor. In 1448 the 
Jury at the Mayor’s Court order :—‘‘ that 
the Mavor shall have one chief servant to 
carry the mace before him through the ville. 
And that he have two maces so that one 
mace remains in the custody of the Mayor 
unless in time of use. And that both maces 
shall be carried by means of two trustworthy 
men. And that he (the Mayor) may choose 
for himself one servant to carry the mace 
remaining in his custody.’’ In 1449 another 
jury ordered ‘‘ that no one shall carry the 
mace before the Mayor unless he be in the 
Merchant Gild of Totton.”” The purpose 
of two maces was that the Mayor should 
never be without the sign of his office; one 
mace being kept at his residence, the other 
at the Guild-hall. The two silver-gilt maces 
at present in possession of the municipality 
are said to have been given by Sir Richard 
Lloyd, Solicitor-General and M.P. for 
Totnes 1754-59 (see ‘History of Totnes 
Priory and Medieval Town’). It is to be 
regretted that the fifteenth century examples 
of mace have not survived their usage. Ts 
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it possible that the Lloyd family received 
them in exchange? 
Hueu R. Warkiy. 


IR THOMAS ROE’S COAT-ARMOUR 
(clii. 201).—There would seem to have 
prevailed something like chronic confusion 
between the old and the new coats described 
by your correspondent. Sir Thomas’s arms 
with tramite recto and nine quarterings 
were formerly displayed at the west wall 
of the north aisle of Cirencester Church, 
probably in honour of his former close con- 
nection with that town, which he had twice 
represented also in Parliament--1614 and 
1620/1. But, whereas the twelve quarterings 
accounted for by your correspondent give 
gold (or) as the prevailing tincture— 
Dingley (‘ Hist. from Marble’ pt. i. p. 116, 
Camd. Soc. 1866), describes the Cirencester 
ones quite carefully as silver (argent) and 
with considerable other differences, especially 
in the 3rd quartering (Gouldwell) and the 
4th—Holland. The 9th is (Bending) Argent, 
3 bars sable. His mother’s —Elenor Jermye 
(called Mary on her monument), of co. 
Norf..-arms did not appear there: 
though they occur in Rendcombe Church 
(where . her handsome tomb is seen) on 
the 2nd and 4th shield, impaled with Roe, 
Tempest (?), and Berkeley—for her second 
marriage, it having been with Richard 
Berkeley of Rendcombe Manor. Her son, 
afterwards Sir Maurice Berkeley, thus be- 
came half-brother to Roe. It may have heen 
of significance to both that Queen Elizabeth 
spent Thursday and Friday at the Manor 
House and left for Sudeley Castle on Satur- 
day, Sept. 9, 1592.* Young Thomas Roe 
(aged only 11-12), was sent to Magd. Coll., 
Oxford, July 6, 1593; and (?) 1601-2 
hecame an esquire of the Body to that Queen. 
It is not impossible therefore, that he may 
have received his earlier instruction at the 
improving hands of Mr. Th. Helmes, master 
of the local Grammar School of Cirencester, 
which is evidenced to have flourished with 
¢ 100 scholars, ‘“‘sons of gentlemen and 
others? (Erchequer Bills Eliz., 90). Rend- 
combe lies but four miles away. His ac- 
quaintances will have been Pooles, Masters, 

Georges, and others. 

Sr. Cratr 


*A silver-gilt flagon of this date bearing 
arms of Berkeley of Dursley: Argt. a fesse 
betw. 3 martlets sable, was then given to 
Rendcombe Church, Glos. 


2, 1927. 


Glancing over my article at the above 
reference, { notice that 1 am credited with 
having stated that Sir Frederick Adair Roe’s 
motto was T'ramite Recto. As a matter of 
fact, I have always found it given as 
Tramite Recta, which lends point to my 
remark that it was ‘‘ after’? Sir Thomas 
Roe’s. 


F. Gorpon Roe. 
“The Clerestory,” 18, Stamford Road, 
Kensington Court, London, W.8. 


R. WELLS AND NATURE’S PLA- 
GIARISM (clii. 206).—In presenting a 
character whose heart is on the right side 
oi his body Mr. Wells has been anticipated 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in ‘ The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast-table.’ 


That night, at about eleven o’clock, I was 
sent for to see the Little Gentleman, who was 
taken suddenly ill. . . . 

As I had found his pulse irregular and 
intermittent, I took out a stethoscope, which 
is a pocket-spyglass for looking into people’s 
chests with your ears, and laid it over the 
place where the heart beats. I missed the 
usual beat of the organ. How is this? I said. 
Where is your heart gone to? He took the 
stethoscope and shifted it across to the right 
side; there was a displacement of the organ.— 
Tt am ill-packed, he said: there was no room 
for my heart in its place as it is with other 
men.—God help him! 

It is hard to draw the line between scientific 
curiosity and the desire for the patient’s sake 
to learn all the details of his condition. I 
must look at this patient’s chest, and thump 
a listen to it. For ‘this is a_ case of 

topic cordis, my boy,—displacement of the 
heart; and it isn’t every day you get a 
chance to overhaul such an interesting mal- 
formation. And so I managed to do my duty 
and satisfy my curiosity at the same time.— 
Op. cit., chapters x and wi. 


Epwarp Bensty. 
University College. Aberystwyth. 


The Seethal is a valey in Canton Aargau 
(so called because it contains the lakes of 
Hallwyl and Baldegg) ; but so far as I know 
there is no village of that name. Perhaps 
the village indicated is Seon. It would be 
interesting to know the name of the boy, 
and the nature and result of the operation 
performed on him. ‘ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(JHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 

HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117, 173, 
210).--In the edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer published in the year 1667 by the 
King’s Printers there is an engraving facing 
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the service for Jan. 30. This engraving 
shows Charles | and Bishop Juxon, the 
Executioner, and several other persons 
standing on a scaffold erected against the 
Banqueting House. ‘The scaffold stretches. 
along the length of the four windows on the 
southern or Westminster end of the Ban- 
queting House, and one of these windows 
is the centre window, nearest to which the 
King is standing. I fancy there is an even 
earlier version of this engraving in the 
Crace collection, but I have not had time 
to verify this. This 1667 engraving is 
specially interesting, because though ap- 
parently inaccurate in two particulars (the 
number of persons on the scaffold, and the 
unmasked face of the executioner) it is 
accurate in various other essential points, 
e.g., the low character of the block, the. 
King’s costume, the presence of Bishop 
Juxon, and so on. The evidence of such 
an engraving in favour of the centre window 
(even if the first appearance of the engraving 
was 1667, which is most unlikely) appears 
to me to be far more important than much 
evidence that has been adduced in favour 
of the second window from the northern or 
Charing Cross end. There is an even clearer 
reproduction of this engraving in the 1673. 
edition of the Prayer Book. 

JoHN BERESFORD. 


CUSTOMS IN THE 

UNITED STATES (clii. 38, 140, 232).— 
Mr. BestExMan is wrong about the appear- 
ance of straw-hats in the United States on 
‘““Labour Day, 1 May.’’ in the first place, 
the American Labor Day is the first Monday 
in September ; in the second place, the time- 
for the appearance of straw hats differs in 
different places. At the universities, it is 
usually ip connection with some ’varsity 
baseball game scheduled for the Saturday 
nearest the middle of May: at Cambridge, 
it used to be the first Harvard-Princeton 
game. In New York, I think, the date is 
usually 15 May. The Americans—who are 
rapidly becoming as ‘‘standardised’’ as Ford 
cars—usually remove their straw hats on 
Sept. 15 (in the temperate latitudes, at 
least—I speak meteorologically, not mor- 
ally); but this date may, in New York, be 
a shifting one, dependant on the so-called 
““Mardi Gras ”’ carnival at Coney Island 
(which, coming in September, has obviously, 
nothing to do with the ecclesiastical Mardi 
Gras, before Lent. The name has been 
adopted by the merchants of Coney Island, 
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and elsewhere, as a synonym for carnival,” | 
and is used to attract crowds to such resorts | 
as Coney Island and Revere Beach—near | 
Boston—to ‘‘boom”’ the lagging autumn 
patronage). I remember the surprise, not, | 
perhaps, unmixed with envy, with which I 
saw, one December afternoon from the top 
of a London ’bus, a straw hat being worn 
on the sidewalk below me: no American 
would dare show so much independence! 
Compatriots spending the summer abroad 
are careful io provide themselves with 
‘bowler’? or ‘‘ feodora,’’ if the steamship 
on which they return lands them in New 
York on or after 15 Sept. 

Ropert WITHINGTON. | 


'URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206).— | 
The curfew is still rung at 8 p.m. in the 
church of Harlaxton, near Grantham, | 
endowed by the Day Bell Close, a_ grass | 
field of 14 acres adjoining the road to Melton 
Mowbray, bequeathed, according to Kelly’s | 
Directory of Lines, by Michael Harby, who 
died 1826, for the ringing of a bell at 4 a.m. 
and 8 p.m.; the former has been discon- | 
tinued. Probably he endowed an existing | 
practice, for there is local tradition that a | 
merchant travelling across the heath above 
Harlaxton was caught in a snow-storm and 
would have lost his life had he not heard 
the curfew ringing, and thereby steered his 
course to safety; as thanksgiving he endowed 
the curfew, but no record confirming this | 
has been found. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
18, Chester Street, S.W.1. 
The curfew rings at Chester Cathedral 
each night at nine o’clock. 
G. DES. 


NGLISH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD | 
(cli. 423, 465; clii. 35, 176, 213).— 
W. P. Ker died 17 July, 1923, and was 
buried at Macugnaga, under the shadow of 
Monte Rosa, a place he thought the most 
beautiful spot in the world. 
L. F. Power. 


(ARLTON RIDE: BISHOP’S CERTIFT- 
CATES OF INSTITUTIONS  (clii. 
°209).—Carlton Ride was originally the, 
riding-house of Carlton House, Pall Mall, | 
and was afterwards used as a repository of | 
public records, where the original documents | 
were kept of the surrender of the several 
monasteries and religious houses in England 

to King Henry VITI. 
According to Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook,’ 
1850 edition, the records here, at this date, 


in point of bulk, but not numerically, were 
about two-thirds of the Public Records of 
the Kingdom. 

The building does not now exist and most 
of the contents are now in the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane. 

E. E. Newton. 


‘A Manual for the Genealogist,’ &c., R. 
Sims, 1888, p. 449, says ‘‘ This office is 
situated at the East End of Carlton Terrace, 
Waterloo Place. It first became a record 
repository in consequence of taking down the 
King’s Mews to erect the National Gallery, 
in or about 1835.’’ I have been told it was 
the old Riding School of Carlton House; 
it was done away with not long after 1888, 
and the whole or greater part of its con- 
tents transferred to the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane. 

ALFRED WELBY. 

1s, Chester Street, S.W.1. 

ICCADILLY HOUSE, HAYMARKET 

(clii. 209).—I think I can answer my 
own query. 

According ‘ Piccadilly 


to Dasent’s in 


| Three Centuries,’ the original building was 


a gaming-house and appurtenances built 
about 1635 on the east side of the Hay- 
market, by Simeon Osbaldeston, a servant 
of the then Lord Chamberlain, which was 
nicknamed ‘‘Shaver’s Hall,’? presumably 
because of the many people ‘‘ shaved ”’ there. 
Osbaldeston was succeeded by a Captain 


_Geare, who carried the business from 1641 
_ until 1653. The house was then for a time 


tenantless, and was afterwards acquired, 


other .adjoining property, by that 
' notorious gambler, 
| was said to have made a fortune of £1,500 


Thomas Panton, who 
a year, in a single night. Panton altered 
the house, and Henry Coventry, Secretary 
of State to Charles II, came to live in it 
about the year 1673, staying there until his 
death in 1686, so that doubtless he was the 
occupier in 1685, the date of the old adver- 
tisement I quoted at the above reference. 

Henry Savile, writing in June, 1686 to 
Lord Halifax, speaks of the Secretary’s 
town residence as ‘‘ Piccadilly House,’’ but 
Mr. Dasent observes that this name did not 
long survive. 

The names of Panton and Coventry are 
commemorated by adjoining streets so called, 
and there was, until a few years ago, a 
curious little backwater called Panton 
Square. now swallowed up by Lyons’. 

E. E. NewrTon. 
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MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN 
COOK: CAPT. WILLIAM CHRIS- 
TOPHER (clii. 207).—It is difficult to trace 
the Captain William Christopher herein 
mentioned. He most certainly did not sail 
with Captain James Cook, R.N., in either 
of the following voyages:—H.M.S. Endea- 
your, 1768, Lieut. James Cook; H.M.5. 
Resolution and H.M.S. Adventure, 1771, 
Commander James Cook; H.M.S. Resolution 
and H.M.S. Discovery, 1779, Captain James 

Will Mr. Askew kindly help us to locate 
this officer ? 

Cook’s arms were, Azure between two polar 
stars or a sphere on the plane of the 
meridian showing the Pacific ocean, his | 
track thereon marked by red lines. | 

Crest, On a wreath of the colours, an arm 
bowed, in the uniform of a captain of the 
Royal Navy, in the hand the Union Jack 
on a staff proper. The arm is encircled by 
a wreath of palm and laurel. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


EDIGREE OF THE BONHAM FAMILY 
(clii. 209).—According to T. F. Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars’ (1888), at p. 120, 
Thomas Bonham entered Winchester College 
from Hasalbury (?Haselbury Plucknett, 
Crewkerne, Somerset) aged 12, in 1537, be- 
came a scholar of New College, Oxford, in 
1543, and died in 1545. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
YNDARAXA (clii. 64).— G. S. G. asks 
for the source of “‘ this fictitious name 
of a country ’’ which he finds in an amateur 
fragment of a play, c. 1795. 
I have not seen an instance of the geogra- | 
phical use of the name; but in Dryden’s | 
‘Almanzor and Almahide or the Conquest 
of Granada’ Lyndaraxa the sister of 
Zulema, chief of the Zegrys is one of | 
the chief characters. According to Prof. 
George R. Noyes, ‘ Selected Dramas of John | 
Dryden’ (1910), p. xxv, the story of 
Abdalla, Abdelmelech, and Lyndaraxa in 
‘The Conquest of Granada’ is from ‘ Le— 
Grand Cyrus’ (part ix, book 1). 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 
RISH FAMILY HISTORY: CARY OF 
REDCASTLE, CO. DONEGAL  (clii. 
165, 213).—In my reply at the last reference 
the date of the burial of Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary should be 1844, not ‘‘ 1884.” 
The following nuncupative will may be) 
that of a member of the Redcastle family. | 
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P.C.C. Fox, folio 95. 1716.—‘* Francis 
Cary of Coleraine Bachr, Captain Lieu- 
tenant of the Hon. Colonel Richard Moles- 
worth’s late Regiment of foot. 22. 8. 1715. 
Rey. Nathaniel Matthews and Jane Cary 
dau. of Arthur Cary Esqte- came before me 
(Wm. Jackson Esqte J.P. Londonderry) 
and voluntarily made oath, on the Holy 
Evangelists, that they were present some 
small space of time, on the 16th inst. before 
Capt. Lt. Francis Cary (as above) departed 
this life’ ete., etc. Capt. Francis Cary 
expressed his will that all his effects, ar- 
rears of pay, etc., should be divided amongst 
his brothers and sisters. On 2 May, 1716, 
commission was granted to Thomas Upton, 
Esqre., Attorney of William, Edward, 
Susannah, Mary, Jane, Elizabeth and 
Martha Cary ‘brothers and sisters of 
Francis Cary late Captain in Col. Moles- 
worth’s Reg*- but of (Coleraine in Ireland 
Bachelor etc. 

Beckenham. R. S. M. 

EGAL TORTURE IN THE EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY (clii. 188, 230).— 
Tying the thumbs with whipcord when the 
accused ‘‘ stood mute of malice’’ was a form 


of peine forte et dure and so was theoretically 
possible until 1772, when peine forte et dure 
' was abolished by 12 Geo. lil c, 20. A man 
_ was actually compelled to plead at the Old 


Bailey by having his thumbs tied as late 


1734 ‘ History of the Criminal 
n 


Law of and ’ i. 300 r. 2). We are told 
in Kelying’s Reports (p. 27) that in 1662 
this was the ‘‘constant practice’? at New- 
gate. 
G. D. 
ING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (clii. 
208).—William Johnson Yonge was born 


_ at Torrington, Devon, 15 Oct., 1785 and died 
at Rockbourne, Hants 2 May, 1875. A 


reference to his diary when Chaplain on 
H.M.S. Bacchante in the Mediterranean in 


| 1810 will be found in ‘N. & Q.’ some eight 


vears_ back. 


Ro ¥. 


[See 12 S iv. 32—a letter fom, our much 
. 


_ regretted correspondent “ F. 


FERDINANDO LATUS (clii. 171, 212).— 

According to the records preserved in 
the Customs Department, Ferdinando Latus 
was Collector of Customs at Whitehaven 


from 1729 to 1738. The date of his death 
is given as 25 Aug. 1738. 


B. R. Lerrwicn. 
Librarian, H.M. Board of Customs and 
Excise. 
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“THE RING AND THE BOOK’ (clii. 

29, 194).—Readers ought to know of the 
classic work ‘The Old Yellow Book : 
Source of Browning’s The 
Book’ by Judge John Marshall Gest of 


Philadelphia: Chipman’s, Brookline, Bos- 
ton: Mass. (1925): 7 dollars: xvi., 699 
pages. It is ‘‘a new translation with ex- 


planatory notes and critical chapters upon 
the poem and its sources ’’ and is beautifully 
printed. 
H. CouHen. 
New Court Temple. E.C.4. 
PETRONIUS: 
TRON’ (cl. 371; cli. 13, 69).—The 
reference in Petronius desired by G. W. H. 
is cap. 110 (Biicheler). 
small book with title-page as follows :— 
The Ephesian and Cimmerian | Matrons, | 
Two Notable | Examples | of the | Power | 
of | Love & Wit. 
Scilicet expectas, ut tradat mater honestos 
Aut alios Mores quam quos habet. 
Juvenal, Satyr. 6. 
In the Savoy | Printed for Henry Herringman 
at the sign of the | Anchor in the Lower-walk 
of the | New Exchange, 1668. 


The frontispiece is an engraving showing — 


scenes in the lives of the two ladies. 

are 9 pp. of Preface addressed to ‘ 

of Honour ’’ and 80 pp. of the story. 
K. @r.. 8. 


RUSH-LIGHTS AND GRISSETS (clii. 
187, 227).—Mr. F. Ler Carter will 


find a comprehensive article on this subject | 
of the | 


with illustrations in the Journal 
Roy. Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. 
ly. pt. ii. (December, 1925) p. 90. 


The only reference to it in the ‘ Enclyclo- | 


pedia Britannica’ is in the article 
‘Candle,’ thus: ‘‘ The tallow-candle . . . 
was long an article of domestic manufacture. 
The tallow was melted and strained, and 
then lengths of cotton or flax fibre or rushes 


from which most of the external skin had | 
been stripped, only sufficient to support the | 


pith (rush-lights) were dipped into it, the 
operation being repeated until the desired 
thickness had been attained.’ 
the reader would believe that a rush-light 
was a candle with rush-pith as a wick. This 
is an utterly misleading and incorrect state- 
ment. On consulting ‘ Chambers’ Encyclo- 


pedia’ he would find no reference to rush- | 


light at all, showing the wisdom of Cham- 
bers, who preferred to give nothing rather 
than a little, incorrectly. 

If Mr. Carter desires I will send him 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The | 
Ring and 


‘THE EPHESIAN 


Before me lies a. 


There | 
a Person 


From this | 


Apri 2, 1927. 


the article above mentioned if he will 
_ furnish me with his address. 

H. C. Drury. 
48, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


RINCE LOUIS-LUCIEN BONAPARTE 
(clii. 189, 228)—I have it in my 
genealogical tree of the Bonaparte family 
that his death took place in 1891. He married 
in 1833, Maria Cecchi, who was divorced 
in 1850, and died in 1915. I have no dates 
connected with their son Clovis: can Mr. 
Wirurams supply them? 
M. Prerrena BRocKLEBANK. 


OHN HARRISON, PORTRAIT PAIN- 
TER (clii. 136, 194).—Mr. G. &. 
' Gippons says that John Harrison painted 
a portrait of Matthew Russell of Brance- 
peth Castle. Is this correct? 

The portrait of Matthew Russell which 
hung until quite lately in the dining-room 
at Brancepeth Castle is ascribed to Hayter. 
(See ‘The History of the Castle of Brancepeth 
‘at Brancepeth, Co. Durham,’’ by Brigadier- 
General Convers Surtees, 1920). 

The Hayter mentioned was, I presume, 
George Hr ter (1792-1871). 

Matthew Rus.ell died in 1822. 
H. Askew. 


| (YHE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158, 190, 214, 
232).--It would be interesting to know on 
| what authority Mr. A. S. Lewis, at ante 
|p. 140, assigns 1566 as the foundation year 
| of Bedford ‘‘ Modern School.’’ In the Rev. 
| (. F. Farrer’s ‘ Old Bedford’ (1926) one 
| John Moore’ ‘‘may be regarded as_ the 
_ virtual founder of the Modern School ’’ in 
1831. At this date it was known as _ the 
“Commercial School.’? Before that there 
appears to have been a ‘‘ Writing School,” 
a sort of appanage of the Grammar School. 
The present building of the ‘‘ Modern 

School’? was erected in 1832. 

s. 


WANTED (clii. 210).—The author 
of ‘A Journey through England, &c.,’ was 
John Macky, a government agent or spy 
against the Jacobites. A Scotsman of good 
education, little is known of his parentage. 
' He died at Rotterdam in 1726. 

A second edition of the book, with an 
| additional volume, appeared in 1722; and a 
| third, with a further additional volume, in 
' 1723. Fourth and fifth editions, with additions, 
| appeared in 1724 and 1732. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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similar bodies, is particularly use- 
ful in the entries which extend over several 


| pages, although, where a series of re-impres- 


The Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great | 


Britain and Ireland. Bibliography, 
with Biographical Notes. 1579—1870. Com- 
piled by 
duction by F. P. Sprent. 
Association. £2 10s. net). 
‘HE comparatively new science of Carto- 
Bibliography has received a notable addi- 
tion to its growing literature by the publication 
of this catalogue, which does great credit to 
the staff of the Map Room o 
Museum, to which this important work may 
be (though not in an official sense) attributed. 


Founded on the storehouse of cartographical | 
| graphy absolute completeness is practically 


materials in the national collection, with spe- 


sions is grouped under an original date of first 
appearance, a better method would he to carry 


/on the original date of the group, so as to 


Thomas Chubb, with an intro- | 
(The Homeland | 


maintain continuity. As this arrangement now 
stands, there is a superfluity of marginal dates, 
only repeating those which are equally clear 


_ to the eye in ‘the same line of text-heading. 


It is possibly a defect that no explanation 


| of the grouping of the Atlases of England and 


the British | 


Wales in sectional periods is given. These 
divisions may justify themselves to the expert, 
but, if they are more than arbitrary and con- 


' venient, reasons for this classification would be 


cial assistance from the University Library, | 


Cambridge, which, in recent years, has become 


entitled to be reckoned as second only in | 


importance in its collections of maps and 
atlases to the British Museum, its appearance 
may be said to conclude a tentative period in 
the building up of the bibliographical basis for 


the systematic study of British cartography, | 
which, until quite recently, has been full of | 


obscurities and difficulties, 

There is, probably, only one other work in 
the world to which it can be compared, namely, 
that monumental publication: List of 
Geographical Atlases in the Library of Con- 
gress.’ of which the first volume is of Wash- 
ington, 1909, aud which is still ‘“‘ in progress.” 
A comparison of these two elaborate catalogues 
shows a natural, and necessary, resemblance in 
stvle, method and arrangement—details which, 
worked up through a variety of experiments 
und adaptations, may be said now to be 
settled in a fairly stereotyped form. 

The atlas-foundation must be the right one 
for bibliography as applied to geographical 
maps, and Mr. Chubb’s catalogue demonstrates 
this truth very amply. In a life-time spent in 
the Map Room, he has amassed a knowledge of 
its contents which has enabled him to produce 


|tion for all future time 


useful to the general reader and the student. 
A long-recognized truism is that in biblio- 


unattainable; and this is even more patent in 
relation to maps than it is to books them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is difficult to cviticine 
Mr, Chubb’s work from this point of view, 
except in minute and almost immaterial par- 
ticulars, which detract in no appreciable degree 
from the merits and value of this standard, 
and, one may almost say, final publication in 
this section of carto-bibliography. 

It may be regarded as the adequate founda- 
upon which the 


‘student can work with security in elaboration 


'scribers printed at the end. 


a work of magnificent completeness, arranged | 


with admirable clearness and with a just 
sufficiency of explanatory notes to enable the 
reader to follow up further study in any 
particular case. 

Thirty-two well-chosen illustrations, in whole- 
page, fac-simile impressions, give pictorial 
brillianey to this publication, and add much to 
its interest. Mr. Sprent’s Introduction is a 
very valaahle addition, as_ are also, from 


‘another point of view, the Biographical Notes 


which constitute Book TV of the divisions 
established in the work as a whole. The Index 


appears to be very adequate, and the use to | 


which different types have been put in the 
arrangement of the entries is successful. 
Attention may also be drawn to the 
value of the continuous marginal notes 
of authors’ names and dates; this method, 
rowed, perhaps. from one adopted in 
‘hooks of minutes of committees 


and ! | Walter 


and amplification of the material supplied. 

The one defect, extraneous, however, to the 
book itself, is the brevity of the List of Sub- 
One may well be 
concerned that the publishers, whose enter- 
prise should earn the gratitude of all who 
erasp the importance of the historical carto- 
zraphy of Great Britain, have received so 
limited an initial support. 


Essay and Studies by amar of the English 
{ssociation. Vol. Collected hy John 
Buchan. (Clarendon 7s. 6d. net). 
HIS is a collection on which Mr. Jehn 

Buchan may well be congratulated. Two 
of the essays, of great interest in themselves, 
and by writers whose utterances justly claim 
attention and respect, ought to contribute 
their quota to the advance of two important 
literary enterprises: to wit, Professor Garrod’s 
study of Milton’s Lines on Shakespeare, which 
reveals afresh how lamentable is our = of 

a critical edition of Milton: end Mr. R. W. 

Chapman’s * Proposals for a new edition of 

Johnson’s Letters.” Mr. Alexander Keith, in 
‘Scottish Ballads: their Evidence of Author- 

ship and Origin,’ supplements from a careful 

study of Scottish haltladry arguments that 
have recently been brouglit forward against 
the quasi-orthodox theory that the origin of 
ballads is communal. We noted with some 
satisfaction one of Mr. Keith’s opening sen- 
tences: ‘‘ For the moment it is considered 
highly improper in most realms of investiga- 
tion, to prefer ancient opinions to modern; 

' vet it is a fact admitted by every collector of 

from oral popular tradition, that 

Scott’s Introductory Remarks on 
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Popular Poetry, written in March, 1830, are | 
nearer the truth of the matter than all the | 
many volumes on the subject which have ap- | 
peared since.” ‘The remaining papers are. 
Professor H. Clement Notcutt’s able and 
closely argued. defence of the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ 
against current criticism; Mr. — Herbert 
Wright’s account of Thomas Love Peacock’s 
association with Wales and the work which it | 
inspired, and Professor Archibald _Mac- 
Mechan’s ‘ Canadian Literature: the Begin- 
nings,’ a short but substantial sketch in which 
the leading parts are played by Joseph Howe 
and—still more significant—Thomas Chandler | 
Haliburton. 


Latin HLpigraphy, an Introduction to _ the | 
Study _ Latin Inscriptions. By Sir John | 
Edwin Sandys. Revised by S. G. Campbell 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d net.). | 
HE first edition of this work appeared in | 

1919, and its quality and usefulness were | 
instantly and widely recognised. Its  out- 
standing excellence among many excellences, 

as we pointed out in our notice at 12 S. v. 

280. is its plan which gives the first and | 

main place to that which is of first import- 

ance to the student—a matter which has not | 
always been so managed in works on epigra- 
phy. Mr. Campbell’s revision retains this 
plan and the general scope of the work 
unaltered, though some passages have heen | 
re-written and many minor corrections made. 

Most of the references to Wordsworth’s ‘ Frag- | 

ments and Specimens’ have been deleted in 

view of the antiquated philology. he 

Libliography has been added to. eviewers 

suggested the addition of a chapter on 

Christian epigraphy. A chapter would hardly 

have been sufficient, and we are inclined to | 

agree with Mr. Campbell that the translation 
of Marucchi’s handbook still suffices. 
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century, this—well worth noting is a ‘ Biblia. 

tina cum prol. Sti Hier,’ on 376 leaves of 
vellum, written by two scribes, in a Gothic 
hand (£90). 

‘he first editions are most attractive: thus 
Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ (1819: £30); 
a complete set of first editions of the Waver-. 
ley Novels (£120) and first editions of Field- 
ing’s ‘Tom Jones’ (£60) and ‘ Amelia’ (£20),. 
We have chosen rather at random among an 
unusually rich collection—in fact the cata-. 
logue is one of the best we have received from 
the provinces for some time. 

Mr. Bernarp Hatirpay of Leicester describes: 


_ something more than 850 items in his Cata- 


logue 85. A large proportion of these are of 
considerable interest. Thus he has three first 
editions of Fielding which come from an old 
country library and belonged to the same 
original purchaser of which he ofiers ‘Amelia’ 
for £20; ‘Joseph Andrews’ (two volumes in, 
an unusually good state) for £85; and ‘ Tom 
Jones’ (first issue of the first edition with 
all the errata uncorrected) for £120. Other- 
good first editions are ‘ Barchester Towers’ 
(£75); ‘ The Newcomes’ in the original parts. 


| and yellow wrappers (£18 10s.) and Boswell’s 


‘Johnson’ (£52). Among MSS. are contem-- 
porary copies of three long letters addressed: 
hy Captain Cook to Mr. John Walker (Aug. 
1771; Sept. 1772 (?71); Sept. 1775), which there- 
seems reason to believe unpublished and which 


| are priced £38 10s.; a few autograph letters. 


of Samuel Richardson, Charles Dickens, and 
George Meredith, and a collection of about 
in Spanish dating 
from 1682—1730 with the 
Tnquisition (£20). 


Mr. Bernarn’s interesting Catalogue No. 156 


and concerned 


|comes in considerable proportion from _the- 


seventeenth century. Here are first editions of 
John Wheeler’s ‘ Treatise of Commerce ” (1601), 


a copy bound in stamped calf and bearing 


CATALOGUES. 


Mr. ‘THoMAS 
us his sumptuous illustrated catalogue No. 
380. He has a collection of 15 ‘ Horae,’ seven 
of them examples of early French printing 
the others manuscript. Of the former the 


“pour Symon Lebraire” which 
“Le mardy 18e nouambre 1576 entre 8 & 
9 heure du matin Lancelot de condé mon fils 
fut ne.” It remained in the possession of the 
Bourbon-Condé family till the Revolution: 
was given by the Prince de Condé to the 
Abbé D’Estienne, once almoner to Louis XVT: 
and passed to a niece of his, the Marquise de 
Maillac, in whose family it remained till now. 
Of the manuscripts we will mention a XV 
century example oi 161 leaves containing 14 
large and 9 smal! miniatures, clearly a very 
heautiful work, though we find no note of its 
origin. (£200). Another MS.—of the XTIT 


| George of Cappadocia’ (1613: £15). 


'chas his Pilgrim’ in the original sheepskin 


of 1619 (£20); of Heylyn’s History of .. . St. 

Among: 
earlier books we may mention Boccaccio’s ‘ de 
Claris Mulieribus’ from the Prince Borghese 


most interesting is a copy printed on vellum collection, the edition printed at Bern in 1539 


belonged 
Henri de Bourbon, and contains the entry | 


and containing the woodcuts by the artist 
“T. K.” (£18) and a first edition of Barnabe- 
Googe’s translation of Palingenius ‘The 
Zodvake of lyfe’ (1560: £60); and among later 
ones a first issue of the first edition of Pope’s 


| imitation to Horace Sat. IT., i. (1783: £25), 


and a first edition in the original binding. 
with the bookplate of W. J. Denison. of 
‘Childe Harold’ (1812: £12). 


The Publisher will be 
free specimen copies of ‘ 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


leased to forward 
x. and Q.’ to any 
like- 
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